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THE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT, AND ITS BEARING 
ON SCIENCE AND RELIGION.* 

By J. W. JACKSON, Esq., P.A.S.L. 



The theory of development versus sjiecial fiats of creation, is not new. 
Darwin is but its last expounder. It is strictly not the product of 
any one mind, though Lamarck is more especially chargeable with its 
origination; it is the natural and inevitable product of an age of 
science, that recognises law, and, by implication, denies miracle. The 
fundamental idea underlying this development hypotliesis — for this is 
its true designation — is by no means confined to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. It covers the origin and existence of the mate- 
rial universe, and is coextensive with all its suns and systems. If 
animals come by law, so do worlds. If all things grow, and nothing 
is made, planets and their satellites are simply embryonic suns, 
still in the (celestial) womb of their solar parent. And if the earth 
has been covered with her beautiful Flora, and animated by her 
varied Fauna, without the special intervention of a Creator, then we 
may be sure that the stellar spaces are the sphere of advancing, 
though apparently incipient organisation, whereof suns are but the 
cosmic cellules. Few of the adherents, or perhaps even the leaders, 
of this school, would dare to follow out their premises to such a con- 

* The Modern Anthropology, as Developed into a Universal Ape Ancestry ; 
can it be held by a Christian Divine of the Straitest School ? In a series of 
Letters, by William Honyman Gillespie, of Torbanehill, to the Rev. George 
Gilfillan, of Dundee. Edinburgh : William P. Niinmo, and all Booksellers. 
1867. Dedicated (by special permission) to John Crawfurd, Esq., F.K.S., 
etc., President of the Ethnological Society of London. 
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elusion ; bxit such a failure on their part would be simply the result 
of a want of logic, or a want of courage. 

Nor does the development hypothesis rest satisfied with an exposi- 
tion of the past ; it casts its gaze prophetically forwards into the 
future. Seeing the former in a state of unresting, though onward, 
transformation, it regards the latter as inevitably the sphere of a 
similar upward and onward movement in organisation. The forces 
which have produced the one result cannot fail to eventuate in the 
other ; hence all existing species are regarded but as the transitory 
types of universal being. To this man is no exception. The product 
of law, he must xiltimately become its victim ; he began in time, he 
will end in it ; mortality is predicable not only of individuals, but of 
types. Indeed, contemplated from the plane of nature, either of these 
facts implies the other. 

Let us state this matter somewhat more explicitly. From the 
stand-point of law the material universe is regarded on the theistic 
basis, as a (necessary) emanation ; the negative, that is material and 
temporal, pole, as contradistinguished from the positive, that is 
spiritual and eternal, pole of universal being. It is the sphere of 
effects as opposed to the sphere of causes. In a still profounder sense, 
it is the latter ultimated (into form) on the merely sensuoxis and 
phenomenal plane of perception. On the atheistic basis, it is regarded 
as so much self-subsistent and eternal material — subject matter for 
the operation of self-acting and invariable law — the expression of 
blind, unintelligent, and necessary force. It need scarcely be said 
that this latter is a self-contradictory scheme of baseless assumptions, 
whereof neither the logic nor metaphysics, the philosophy or the 
science, is worthy of serious consideration. 

And now for the relation of the development hypothesis to Deity 
and his attributes. It does not, in the first place, imply his non- 
existence or his inaction ; it simply defines the mode of his action in 
the process of (so-called) creation. It affirms this to have been one 
of evolution, or growth, in obedience to law, in place of a making in 
accordance with arbitrary volition. It does not deny the preexistence 
of divine ideas ; it, on the contrary, in the mind of all its higher 
votaries, presupposes them, the process of development being simply 
the manner of their fulfilment. Now this manner, this mode of pro- 
cedure, is in perfect accordance with all the organic processes of 
nature whereof we have experience. Nature knows nothing of miracle ; 
she is utterly ignorant of all forces extraneous to herself. 

And now for the relation of the development hypothesis to science. 
It is, in its present form, and with our existing knowledge of either 
past or present organic types, simply a convenient explanation of the 
undoubted fact of special diversity. There is not one tittle of positive 
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evidence to support it. It is possibly, and even probably, the right 
hypothesis, but that is all which can yet be justifiably said in its 
favour. It may be, and probably is, the true theory of organic being, 
but we yet wait for its demonstration. Upon this understanding, let 
us look at its probabilities, or perhaps, as its opponents would say, 
plausibilities. It excludes (needless) interference. It does not want 
a deics ex machind at every great turn of the celestial mechanism. 
As we have said, it disowns miracle. It does not ask for extraneous 
help — for foreign aid. It finds nature adequate to her own necessities. 
When she wants a type, she is able to provide it — a great recom- 
mendation to a man of science. 

Now what are the vegetable and animal kingdoms 1 that is, what 
position do they hold, and what function do they discharge, in the 
economy of the earth — the only cosmic cellule, be it observed, with 
which we are at all intimately acquainted, but whose conditions we 
have no reason to believe exceptional. They are obviously its organs, 
in so far as such matters are susceptible of illustration by comparison, 
or, shall we rather say, analogy ; the former for the discharge of its 
vascular, and the latter its muscular functions. But without insist- 
ing on the correctness of this minutiae of explanation, to which, as we 
are well aware, (captious) objections may be readily taken, we will 
here content ourselves with simply affirming that vegetables and 
animals are obviously telluric organs. Now this, of course, implies 
not only that they are harmonious parts of the telluric organism, but 
that they are all thrown up like the teeth or beard of a human sub- 
ject, at certain stages of its total or, shall we say, cosmic develop- 
ment, as the befitting and needful instrumentalities through which 
some of its more important and higher vital duties are effectively 
discharged. The moment this idea is fully idealised, all thought of 
accidental evolution or arbitrary creation ceases. They could not be 
other than they are, whether as to time and place, or form and func- 
tion, without a derangement of the normal condition of things, bor- 
dering on monstrosity. 

This idea that vegetables and animals are organisms of the earth, of 
course implies that the latter is also a (cosmic) organism, in a state 
of (probably embryonic) growth. And if so, then these organs are 
no doubt adequate indications of its age and condition, had we the 
knowledge requisite for their interpretation. Here, then, we see the 
great importance of man, whose appearance on the telluric stage, 
must have synchronised with the emergence of the earth into its in- 
tellectual condition. In other words, speaking anatomically and 
physiologically, he represents its nervous system. 

And now let us make a few remarks on man and his place in 
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nature, present and prospective. He is the culminating point of all 
existing oi'ganic life. He is the crown and glory of the animal king- 
dom — that to which, in a sense, nil its types tend, and of which they 
arc the embryonic incompleteness. It is here, indeed, at this stage 
of the inquiry that we obtain the fundamental idea, the radical con- 
ception of what the animal kingdom really is. It is, then, simply an 
ascending series of embryonic forms arrested at the successive 
stages of their development. One Divine idea underlies the whole, 
and their diversity arises from the varying degree in which they ap- 
proach the bourne whither, in a sense, they all tend. 

And now we seem to hear one consentient chorus of objection and 
denial, implying that if this be true, man must necessarily be one 
with the monkey, the bear, the frog, and the worm. But this would 
be a grave mistake ; (remote) community of origin by no means 
implies congruity of character and identity of endowment, any more 
than similarity in organisation. The gradual evolution of species, 
genera, orders, classes, and kingdoms, constitutes an important part 
of the development programme. Hence it no more follows that man 
is one with the anthropoid apes because they were his more immediate 
progenitors, than that he is one with the frogs or the worms, because 
they were his ancestors at a remove somewhat more remote. All 
nature is one contemplated synthetically. She is multiple regarded 
analytically. All depends on the standpoint of the observer. Con- 
templated, then, from the plane of science and theosophy, the deve- 
lopment hypothesis is possible and probable. It simply exj)resscs 
the manner in which the Divine idea of creation has been fulfilled. 
It describes and defines the process of evolution, whereby, under the 
conditions of time and space, the infinite and the spiritual have been 
made presentable as the finite and material. But as apprehended 
by many of its present scientific adherents, that is a practically athe- 
istic scheme, in which blind force is regarded as the source of beauty 
and order, of harmony and intelligence, it is thoroughly illogical and 
altogether unsatisfactory. As expressive of God's mode of working 
through natural law on the material plane, it is the most plausible 
explanation of processes and results yet propounded. But take God 
— that is, preexisting intelligence and will — out of the problem, and 
its solution becomes at once impossible. But to see this our men of 
science must be also logicians and metaphysicians, and to ask such 
qualifications in addition to their other high attainments, is perhaps to 
make an unfair demand upon ordinary human intelligence. 

Let us now contemplate the development hypothesis in relation to 
(revealed) religion and the (supposed) facts of the Bible narrative. 
And here let us, -In limine, protest against the principle of limiting 
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scientific investigation by the data of a dogmatic theology. The 
laws of nature have nothing to do with creeds. Science appeals to 
facts, not to authorities. From the anthropological standpoint, reli- 
gions are simply historical phenomena, holding a certain relation to 
the successive stages of civilisation with which they are cotemporary, 
and of which they constitute a very important and salient feature. 
Science does not believe in the eternal duration of anything except 
principles. It regards all forms, even those of religion, as essentially 
mutable and mortal. They were born in time, and they will die in 
time. And this opens the great question, " Is revelation a miracle V 
to which we unhesitatingly reply in the negative. Successive revela- 
tions are, even on the strictest interpretation of the Bible hypothesis, 
a part and parcel of the providential history of mankind. The 
Adamic, the Noachian, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, and the Christian 
dispensations, are adequate proofs that Semitic theology comports 
with a gradual development of the religious idea. It is from their 
bigoted opposition to this element of growth that the Jews are the 
wrecks we see, stranded waifs on the sands of time, left high and dry 
by a tide that has swept past them laden with the priceless argosy 
of Christianity. But is existing Christianity final 1 Most assuredly 
not. Its Founder expressly taught the advent, first of the Com- 
forter and them of Himself, or, in other words, of a second Messiah, 
for it need scarcely be said that on the spiritual plane personal 
identity is not corporeal. But are we right in thus limiting our views 
of revelation to biblical examples only 1 Does not such a procedure 
partake of the narrowness and exclusiveness of Jewish bigotry ? In 
short, were there not Gentile revelations — the side branches, though 
not the main stem of the mystic Ygdrasil, the theological tree of life 1 
Suffice it, then, that we regard revelation, or the spiritual intuitions 
of ecstatic seerdom, as a normal product of the human mind at 
certain stages, or rather crises, of its development, as normal, and 
therefore in a sense as natural as the Iliad of Homer or the Hamlet 
of Shakespeare. 

No logician can fail to see that such a conception of revelation 
involves the idea of its relative perfection only. Were this perfection 
absolute it would be also eternal, whereas all revelations hitherto have 
been for a special time, place, and people. We are aware that 
Christians claim more than this for their scheme ; but the authority 
of the Master is against them. He expressly limited it in time, and 
prophetically foretold its suppression by another system to be in- 
augurated by himself at his second advent. " I have many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot hear them now," are not the words of 
a final teacher, but rather of one who feels that at present he is but 
the precursor of himself — or another. 
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Holding such views of revelation, it is no wonder that we regard 
its quad scientific teachings with indifference. Its cosmogony is 
simply a traditional myth ; its astronomy and geology are beneath the 
serious examination of modern science ; and its anthropology will be 
regarded as equally baseless, whenever this — the latest of the sciences 
— shall have won for itself the same honourable recognition which has 
been accorded to other and older departments of inquiry. These are 
bold assertions. They sound very much like freethought, but they 
nevertheless express " the creed of Christendom." No one believes 
now in either the astronomy or the geology of the Bible ; why, then, 
as we have said, cling to its anthropology? No one now adheres to 
the literal six days of creation ; why, then, cling to the literal Adam 
and Eve. But it has been said Christ took on himself the form of 
man ; it must therefore be eternal, a fleshly tabernacle moulded upon 
a divine idea.'"' To which we reply, that it was a temporal vesture 
assumed for a sjiecial purpose, and underwent transfiguration on the 
Mount, and transformation, or shall we say glorification, after his 
death. It was, then, a magnetic or, as some would phrase it, a 
sj)iritual body — luminous, imponderable, and susceptible of inter- 
penetration by grosser matter. He could be visible or invisible at 
pleasure ; he could enter a room with closed doors, and he could 
finally ascend in it to the highest heavens. Nothing more clearly 
demonstrates the sensuous grossness of popular Christianity than the 
vulgar belief that it is a common fleshly body through which the 
eternal Messiah is manifested in the celestial mansions. Do the people 
who entertain this belief know that spiritual beings must have 
spiritual modes of perception, and that a simply material body would 

* " What next is the Christian theory of incarnation ? That we had a 
father in the flesh, the first Adam ; that the Son of God, to redeem us, took 
upon Him, in the fulness of time, our nature, and became man as the 
second Adam. This Christian theory further assumes, that not only did the 
men redeemed by Christ all spring from a common ancestor, but their human 
nature is to be perpetuated for ever in the future world. Christianity holds 
that the second Adam will wear our nature in heaven for ever. The conse- 
quence is, that the nature of man is a fixed thing, no piece of evanescence. 
It began with the first Adam, the direct creation of God, and it shall be 
perpetuated through eternity ; the glorified second Adam being the centre 
point, or point of fixation, for human nature for ever. Now is it not evident 
that, as two and tlu'ee cannot make four, so neither can the development 
theory and the tenets of the incarnation hang together ? Is it not now 
manifest to the dullest intellect among my readers, that- no philosopher 
of any kind can pretend to hold these two things in conjunction." (From 
fourth letter of Mr. Gillespie to the Rev. George Gilfillan, on The Doctrine of 
the Incarnation, and the Theory of the Modern Anthropology Irreconcilable, 
p. 20-21.) 
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be quite as much out of place — that is, out of harmony with its sur- 
roundings — in heaven, as a purely spiritual body would be on earth ; 
that it would, in all probability, be, under ordinary circumstances, as 
imperceptible and as inefficient as its spiritual counterpart here. 
Every mode of being has its own sphere, and as purely spiritual 
manifestations are, to say the least of them, rather exceptional here, 
we may conclude that simply corporeal manifestations are equally 
exceptional there. To put this in clear and unmistakeable language, 
as the Christ required a corporeal vesture for his earthly mission, he 
must equally require a spiritual vesture for his heavenly mission ; as 
he became a fleshly man below, we may assume that he has become 
a spiritual man above, returning not merely to his heavenly home, 
but to his celestial conditions. 

Granting then for the sake of argument, that the assumption of 
the human form by Christ, was indicative of its perfection and finality 
in the scheme of creation, it is obvious that we should not rest satis- 
fied with the opaque and ponderable man of the present, but advance 
in our conceptions, to the radiant and magnetic man of the future, 
the transfigured successor of the present child of sin and sorrow. If 
Christ was our brother in his humiliation, he was also our precursor 
in his glorification. What he was, we are. What he is, we shall 
be. There is no escape from this logic, and it covers the next great 
advance in organisation, the assumption by man of his true position, as 
the aerial and, if we may so say, papilio type of the mammalia. This 
demands explanation, and brings us back from theology to science, 
for the purpose of yet more accurately defining man's present and 
prospective place in the scale of being. 

We have already spoken of the various types, that is Species, 
Genera, Orders, etc., of the animal kingdom, as the successive phases 
of one grand embryonic development, whereof man is the most ad- 
vanced existing instance, that in which the fundamental idea of a 
sentient organism attains most nearly to perfection ; in other words, 
he is absolutely the most matured type of organic life on the globe, 
while yet relatively he is one of the most immature. All this needs 
explanation. If we contemplate the great scheme of organic life on 
the sentient plane in its bipolar relationship to the ponderable and 
imponderable elements of the universe, we shall soon discover a duplex 
arrangement of its grander provinces, in perfect correspondence with 
this established division of its circumambient forces. The grub and 
the butterfly, the reptile and the bird, the quadrupedal mammal and 
bipedal man. The one terrestrial, the other aerial in its character and 
proclivities, in its organisation and equipments ; the first emphatically 
embryonic, the last comparatively mature and finished, on its own 
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especial plane. In the lowest type, the individual worm is found sus- 
ceptible of transformation into the glorious jjapilio, the thing of dirt 
and slime, rising into the creature of beauty and splendour. In the 
next grade, from the greater complexity and specialisation of the 
type, this individual transformation (which however is in reality no- 
thing more than normal embryonic development transacted externally 
and visibly) becomes impossible, and the reptile only emerges into 
the bird by a change of order. 

We may now understand why the mammalia, although occupying 
a far higher position than that of the bird, are yet inferior to it in 
respiration and locomotion, and even in that phase of intellectual 
capacity which is manifested in music. They are but the lower and 
terrestrial division of their (mammalian) type. Hence they are wing- 
less, and not only of the earth earthy in their manner of locomotion, 
but even in their structure and the attitudes which it necessitates. 
They are qiuulnqxdal, each of their extremities being used solely for 
locomotion, and as a result, they are prone in 230Sture, parallel to the 
earth along their great spinal axis, like the reptiles, to whom their 
long serpentine tail also indicates their relationship of correspondence. 
Their inferiority to the bird is also manifested in this want of all 
sjxeialisation in their extremities ; they have four feet, while their 
aerial predecessor has tivo wings and two feet. 

Between these prone and quadrupedal mammals and bipedal man 
we find the transitional, and no doubt perishing link of the quadru- 
mana, the fourhanded and still imperfectly specialised monkeys, ad- 
vancing through tailless baboons, and culminating in the anthropoid 
apes, between whose structure and that of man there are so many 
points of resemblance, and yet between whose mental endowments 
and those of humanity there is nevertheless so vast a difference. We 
fear indeed that this subject is still but imperfectly understood either 
by the supporters or the opponents of the theory of development. 
The former dwell with especial force on resemblances, while the latter 
are equally prone to emphasise differences, and thus, as in the story 
of the chameleon, both are right and yet both are wrong. Thus, 
Professor Huxley and his pupils, ignoring those facts in cerebral phy- 
siology which attach to specialisation of function in the brain, affect 
to see little or no inferiority in that of the gorilla to that of man, 
despite the fourfold magnitude and immeasurably more complex con- 
volutions of the latter. They dwell on basilar similarities and slight 
coronal diversities ; they are great on the instrumentalities for pre- 
hension and locomotion, and weak on those which are conducive to a 
manifestation of thought and principle — a procedure whereof we may 
safely leave the adjudgment to a more enlightened posterity. But if 
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some of the more ardent advocates of development, in their zeal for 
maintaining unbroken continuity, are thus prone to overlook or un- 
derestimate diversities, there is no doubt its opponents are equally 
prone to exaggerate them. It is not indeed until we have fully mas- 
tered the idea that man, though originating in the quadrupedal mam- 
malia and transmitted through the quadrumana, is nevertheless the 
initial type of the new order, that we become capable of fully harmo- 
nising the fact of his " ape ancestry" with that of his undeniable moral 
and intellectual superiority to his brute progenitors. As the germ of a 
new order, his earlier types would be merely provisional, that is 
transitional, and so transitory. Nature would be desirous, if we may 
so phrase it, to emphasise and widen the gulf between him and his 
inferiors — a process still advancing, and yet far from its predestined 
completeness ; the gradual extinction of the highest quadrumana and 
the rudest races of men, to the extent probably of the disappearance 
of anthropoids on the one hand and savages on the other, being 
obviously a mere question of historic time and circumstance. 

While on this subject we may remark, that the diversity between 
man and the ape doubtless affords adequate data for at least an ap- 
proximate admeasurement of the age of the former. To even the 
attempted solution of this problem we are, however, as yet quite in- 
competent. We have not settled even the width of the gulf, and we 
are utterly ignorant of the rate of change whereof it is the summation. 

The development of the especially human type of organic and sen- 
tient existence, consisting fundamentally in a gradually advancing 
centralisation of the nervous system, and in a corresponding specialisa- 
tion of structure and function, more especially in the cerebral convo- 
lutions, has probably, even in the highest races, not yet fully wrought 
itself out into external manifestation — that is, has not yet produced 
its full effect upon the proportion and disposition of the viscera, and 
on the configuration and arrangement of the limbs and torso, to say 
nothing of the form of the features and the general physiognomical 
character and expression of the countenance ; in other words, the 
difference between man and the gorilla s much greater in brain and 
character than in merely corporeal form and function. The same 
remark applies indeed with equal force to the various racial types of 
man himself, the difference in mental endowment between an Aus- 
tralian aborigine and a European settler, being but faintly reflected 
to an ordinary observer in their general build and colour, though 
somewhat more perceptible to a competent jihrenologist in their 
cranial contour and temperament. It is the same as between the 
various castes and even individualities of any one race or nation, 
whose inner and real, that is psychological diversity, is so imperfectly 
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represented in their structure, that it demands the trained eye and 
practised hand of an experienced manipulator to even remotely ad- 
measure the diversities of thought and feeling by which they are 
nevertheless unmistakably characterised. 

And now then, perhaps, we are somewhat prepared to estimate the 
true position and the relative development of man. He is the begin- 
ning of a new Order, the bipedal and aerial type of the mammal. 
But of this, he is, as we have said, obviously an immature, and 
merely germal specimen. His vascular arrangements are far too 
powerful in proportion to his muscular, and his alimentary functions 
are far too potent in proportion to his respiration, for a purely aerial 
type ; the direction, however, in which he is moving is clear. The 
Negro is predominantly vascular, the Turanian muscular, and the 
Caucasian nervous in temperament ; in other words, man in his higher 
types is less allied to the ponderable and more intimately related to 
the imponderable elements than in the lower. He is obviously in 
the process of emergence, and the only question remaining for dis- 
cussion is, the stage of development at which he has now arrived. 

We have said that man is still immature. Let us now proceed to 
prove the truth of this assertion. And first, as to his condition at birth, 
when he is confessedly helpless beyond almost any other creature. 
So incapable indeed is the baby, that during the earlier months of its 
existence, the duties of the mother become almost those of a marsu- 
pial, her arms being a quasi pouch, in which her corporeally and 
mentally feeble offspring is carried and protected for the first year of 
its faintly dawning powers. This fact alone is decisive of the question 
at issue, with judges competent to estimate its significance. To give 
the unscientific reader, however, some idea of its importance, we may 
mention that among birds, the young of the Gallince (hens, pheasants, 
etc.) can run and eat as soon as they are hatched, and, although not 
fully fledged, are nevertheless well covered with small feathers ; while 
the young of the Raptores (eagles, hawks, etc.) that prey upon them, 
and are known to be more recent, are born callow, must be fed by their 
parents, and need the protection of the nest, not only for days but 
even for weeks after they are hatched. So among mammals, the 
young of the Ruminantia (ox, deer, sheep, etc.) can stand, see, and 
walk some distance, a few hours after birth ; while the young of 
the Felidai (lion, cat, etc.), or the Canidce (wolf, dog, etc.) are blind 
and feeble for many days after birth, and demand the most careful 
maternal attention for many months. But as we have said, it is 
needless to multiply examples for the competent, while to accumulate 
them for the incompetent would be useless. Suffice that the principle 
is admitted, and that man is a notable instance in point. 
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But man is not only born callow and furless, but he remains so, 
more especially among the lower races, who are nearly beardless. 
Yet here again the direction of the line of movement cannot be mis- 
taken. The Negro has no true hair at all ; the Turanian has little, 
except on his head ; while the robust and high caste male Caucasian, 
has not only a flowing beard, but also a hairy chest (the promise of 
his lion's mane), and is otherwise more or less hirsute over the larger 
part of his person. It is obvious that nature does not intend him to 
remain for ever naked. At the next great racial development of hu- 
manity we may be perfectly certain there will be an increase of ves- 
ture, and this, too, at some removes before the radiant man is 
produced. 

But the distinctive feature of man as compared with the inferior 
mammals is in his mental endowments, or speaking anatomically and 
physiologically, in the development of his nervous system, more espe- 
cially in the superior portion of the cerebral hemispheres. He was 
obviously intended to be a perfectly rational and morally responsible 
creature, a being in whom the animal instincts and passional impulses 
are to be subjected to the restraints of principle and the direction of 
intellect ; as such, his emergence marks an epoch in telluric develop- 
ment, of which, probably, even the most advanced minds can form 
no adequate conception. Suffice it that through him earth has now a 
perpetually divine incarnation, a living consciousness of relationship 
to the celestial. Through him, as a God-appointed priest, her hills 
and valleys become vocal with prayer and praise, — creation thus, for 
the first time, in this telluric sphere, attaining to the possibility of a 
rational recognition and worship of her creator. Such is man, were 
the plan on which he is obviously constituted carried out to its appro- 
priate fulfilment. Through the purity and elevation of his moral 
principles, he is related to the heavenly. Through his higher intel- 
lectual faculties, which give him the power of abstract thought, he 
rises above the tyrannical domination of the temporal and pheno- 
menal, and lays hold on the eternal and unchangeable. In him, as 
we have said, the divine element, which underlies all creation, wakes 
\ip into consciousness, and Nature knows herself to be, not a sense- 
less automaton, the mere mechanism of her Creator, but his spiritual 
bride, vestured with but not wholly composed of matter, a glorious 
spirit, draped with suns and crowned with stars, which are however, 
even at their best, but the casket to the gem — her interior conscious- 
ness of a divine life, with all its present dignity and yet sublimer pro- 
mises, and their assured fulfilment. 

Now it is only necessary to place the poor reality of actual man- 
hood beside this picture of the design on which it is modelled, to see 
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that the result, thus far realised, is a miserable failure. Man, univer- 
sally in the lower races, and among all commonplace individualities 
in the higher, is largely instinctive and passional, and very imper- 
fectly under the control of his moral nature ; while among all, save a 
few exceptionally endowed men of genius, the human intellect is still 
largely on the perceptive, that is phenomenal plane, from which it 
either never, or only at rare intervals, rises to the sphere of eternal 
law. Its habitual dwelling is with perishing facts, while it is compa- 
ratively, if not wholly, a stranger to immortal principles. But in 
addition to these high endowments, man was obviously intended to 
be creative, or if a more accurately definitive term be preferred, recre - 
ative. He is the embryo poet and artist ; in truth, this is his 
noblest, because his most nearly godlike function, to evoke order out 
of chaos, harmony out of discord, and beauty out of deformity. It 
need scarcely be said to any matured student of theosophy, that he 
could only do this, or even remotely approach to the doing of it, in 
virtue of the divinity that is within him. But how few men in any 
generation are capaple of this! How few and far between are the 
burning lords of song, or the deathless framers of beauty, on whose 
immortal productions the ages have set their seal ! 

Man, then, as he at present exists, is not a fulfilment of the divine 
idea of humanity. He is simply a providential preparation for it. 
So profoundly was this deep truth felt by the seers and sages of old, 
that they invented the myth of the fall to account for the lamentable 
discrepancy which obviously exists between the actual and the ideal 
man, between the Adamic Son of God in the unsullied perfection of 
his purity and the undimmed splendour of his powers, and that mise- 
rable abortion which meets us in the streets and insults us on the 
highways of ordinary life. From the standpoint of science, which 
means fact, contemplated rationally, that is through the higher reason, 
the aforesaid myth is simply an inversion. On the temporal plane, 
man has not fallen from but is rising to Adamic perfection. His real 
fall was and is spiritual, namely, his descent by ordinary birth, out of 
the eternal into the temporal sphere, out of the spiritual into the 
material (corporeal) plane of being. 

From the foregoing (and were there space, we might enter into yet 
other aspects of the subject), it must be obvious that man, as he at 
present exists, is not the fulfilment of a divine idea, but only the 
preparation for it. Like every other creature that has yet appeared 
on the earth, he constitutes a grade in the scale of being, superior 
to those which preceded him, but doubtless inferior to those which 
are to succeed him. As already remarked, he holds a peculiar posi- 
tion, not only as the initial type of a new Order,but from the fact that 
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that Order is itself contradistinguished from every other by the very 
important endowments of rationality and moral principle. Hence 
some writers, like Mr. Burke, have not hesitated to speak of him as 
the initial type of a new kingdom, as distinctly separated from the 
animal as the latter from the vegetable. But even such writers regard 
him as initial, not final. 

And what a stupendous vista of progress and possibility is thus 
opened to our wondering gaze ! Man but the unfledged beginning of 
a new Order of being, the callow nestling of the future eagle of the 
skies; the jn'ecursor, and in a sense the progenitor, of earth's mani- 
fold types of intelligent being. We use this term manifold advisedly. 
If man be indeed but the initial type of a new Order of being, then, 
according to our experience of the ways of Nature in all her other 
provinces, that Order must ultimately develope out into as many 
genera and species as the one beneath it, and of which it is, in a 
sense, the celestial or aerial counterpart. This is so as between grubs 
and butterflies, reptiles and birds, and we can see no sufficient reason 
why it should be otherwise as between quadrupedal and instinctive 
mammals and their more effectually specialised and bipedal superiors 
of the intellectual Order. Thus contemplated, then, we also see that 
existing man is not the divine idea of humanity in its filial form, but 
only that idea in the process of realisation. 

To this conclusion we are also brought by returning to the grander 
view of his telluric relations, as a vital organ of the earth. This 
planet, on the development hypothesis, is simply an embryo sun. As 
such it must be at the least infantile, if not still virtually embryonic 
in the grade of its development ; and if so, then its organs, more 
especially such an one as we are now considering, cannot fail to pre- 
sent many signs of imperfection and immaturity. Thus contem- 
plated, man, as the initial type of a new Order, correspondent to the 
nervous, and more especially the cerebral structure, is obviously 
germal. 

We have spoken of the earth — man's material habitat — as still 
infantile, if not embryonic. It is attached to its solar parent, and 
fed, like any other embryo or suckling, from the parental fount. It 
is only one of a large brood, and from position most obviously neither 
the oldest nor the youngest. It is far inferior in complexity of 
organisation and multiplicity of attachments to Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, or Neptune. It is still unvestured, and obviously in every 
way at a long remove from its majority. Now a cosmic cellule so 
decidedly immature, cannot possibly be the residence of the highest 
type of organic being. The radiant man will probably need a self- 
luminous domicile. Everything indicates that suns are the only 
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appropriate habitat of the mature forms of organic life, they being 
the only mature cosmic organisms known to us. Planetary life being 
dependent upon, and, as Ave have said, probably derivative from them, 
can only be the appropriate habitat of preparatory forms of life as 
immature and embryonic as that of the planet on which they reside. 
Hence the fitness of that arrangement to which we have already 
alluded, namely the essentially embryonic character of all terrestrial 
organisms, — that of man, though the most nearly mature (in absolute 
type, yet one of the most immature in relation to his own order), not 
excepted. 

Thus, then, on the plane of science, we can have no doubt that man 
is far from manifesting the highest possible type of organic existence. 
He is only the highest of telluric organisms possible in the present 
condition of the earth. Of the range of diversity over which his 
future species and genera will extend, we may form some remote 
conception by considering that of insects and birds, as compared with 
the corresponding range of grubs and reptiles. From this it becomes 
at once obvious that the aerial type has immeasurably the larger arc 
of variation, so that we seem justified in concluding that the existing 
diversity among quadrupedal mammals is as nothing compared with 
the much greater diversity of type yet to be developed among their 
bipedal counterparts. It is only, indeed, among the latter that we 
can expect to find the grander correspondences of the animate scale 
completed. This perhaps needs some explanation. 

As already remarked, the universe is a unity, like its divine 
Author, of whom indeed — with all reverence be it spoken — it is, in a 
sense, the material reflection cast on the expanse of space under the 
conditions of time. Hence one fundamental idea runs through all its 
organisms, repeated and varied however in a thousand ways — a very 
Proteus, ever the same yet always different. Thus, for example, the 
genera of birds are repeated in those of beasts. Thus the felidce 
correspond to the raptores, the canidce to the corvidce, the gallince to 
the ruminantia, etc. Now it has long been remarked by our pro- 
founder naturalists that the bestial genera are wanting in many 
species and varieties which exist in those of birds. Thus, for instance, 
the felidce are all nocturnal in their habits, and, with the exception 
of the lion, who is perhaps, after all, but a white owl, correspond not 
to the magnificent diurnal raptores, the eagles, etc., but to their 
nocturnal congeners, the owls, to whom, with the aforesaid exception, 
they are also allied by their spots and stripes. So also the canidce, 
notwithstanding the great variety of the domestic dog, are immea- 
surably inferior in diversity to the corvidw, who range from the 
common black crow to the magnificent bird-of-paradise. Now, it is 
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probable, nay almost scientifically certain, that the animate scale is 
not yet completed on the plane of the quadrupedal mammals, among 
whom, however, as a merely terrestrial order, it would be absurd to 
look for the effective reproduction of typal correspondences, existing 
only in the aerial order of the duplex grade below them. For such an 
effective reproduction we must wait till their superior grade has also 
been fully developed into its aerial types, which we may be sure will 
quite equal, both in diversity and beauty, the grandest species of the 
aerial orders beneath it. 

We are fully aware that in the foregoing remarks we have, both in 
our illustrations and reasonings, so far transcended the ordinary range 
of scientific research and thought, that the general reader can scarcely 
be expected to follow such gossamer speculations to their far-reaching 
and somewhat startling conclusions. For his benefit, then, we subjoin 
a few general reflections on this subject, for the full appreciation of 
which no esjjecial scientific attainments or philosophic studies are 
demanded as a needful preparation. We have said that the universe 
is a grand unity under one aspect, and we may add, that it presents 
an exhaustless diversity under another. If it did not do so, it would 
be unworthy of its Divine Author, would fail to be what it is in the 
process of becoming, the reflection of his thought, the material symbol 
of himself. Now this diversity in unity is already so far realised in 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, as to afford us, even 
from our limited experience on this contracted telluric ai - ea, some 
faint conception of the vast, nay, the absolutely infinite, resources of 
this celestial artist. Now, whether from increasing pliability of ma- 
terial, or perhaps, more correctly, the increasing susceptibility of their 
ponderable elements to the action of the imponderable forces (which 
are not only the motor, but the plastic powers of nature), it would 
seem that, allowing for inferiority in ethnic age and maturity, on the 
part of the higher orders, the range of diversity, the arc of variation, 
increases as we ascend in the scale of being. Thus vegetables are 
more varied than minerals, and animals present a greater diversity of 
structure and function than vegetables. Now this being so, is it to be 
supposed that in the highest of all the types of organic being yet mani- 
fested on the earth, namely, in thoroughly specialised, bipedal, ra- 
tional, and moral man, the Creator will permanently fail to leave the 
full impress of his infinitely artistic power, in the production of that 
pleasing, because harmonic, diversity, which we see already so far 
advanced among the inferior grades of organic existence 1 We have 
used this term harmonic advisedly. Let us clearly understand that, 
in the works of this truly divine Orpheus, there are no real, but only 
apparent, discords. The pealing anthems of the morning stars of 
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creation may present some tremendous, and, indeed, almost deafen- 
ing crashes, if you be too near the orchestra ; but get to the proper 
distance, and they will all melt into the sweetest symphonies and 
sublimest marches, the faultless music of the spheres of heaven. 

From the general tenor of the foregoing remarks, it will be at once 
understood, that we do not regard the development hypothesis as in 
any respect dangerous either to religion or morals. It has, in truth, 
no more to do with either the one or the other than the Copernican 
system of astronomy, or the Newtonian theory of gravitation. It is 
simply a question of science, not of theology. Atheists and theists 
may equally hold it ; the latter rationally, the former irrationally. 
It is a mere figment of the theological imagination, that it leads to 
atheism. It stands aloof, as all purely scientific questions do, from 
doctrine. Whether it be true or false, has to be tested by facts, not 
dogmas ; the matter awaiting decision being its congruity, not with 
the latter but the former. It would be premature to prognosticate 
its fortunes. It is more nearly possible now than when proclaimed 
by Lamarck, because many admitted breaks in the scale of our then 
known flora and fauna, have been since supplied through the fossil re- 
mains revealed by geology, and we may add geographical discovery. 
It is also more probable, as we now know, that the simpler organisms, as 
a rule, preceded the more complex, nature steadily advancing through 
the lapse of time in the specialisation of her types. Evidence is conti- 
nually accumulating in its favour. Objections to its reception are being 
gradually removed. Darwin has demonstrated that the real saltus 
from lower to higher takes place, not so much in the organism of the 
parent, as in the process of generation. While, in his remarks on 
"the struggle for existence", he has shewn conclusively how the 
weaker and less adapted types are disposed of and extinguished. 

The controversy has, indeed, advanced to such a stage, that it is 
really of very little importance whether the literal development hypo- 
thesis be established or not. All the leading facts on which it was 
based are now admitted ; and the only question of importance still 
waiting decision is, the direct intervention of the Creator in the pro- 
cess of evolution. That the organic world began in germal simplicity, 
and has advanced by degrees to complexity of structure and special- 
isation of function, cannot be denied. All that we want to know is, the 
process by which this was accomplished. And when this principle of 
gradual evolution in the past, whether by all-pervading law or by a 
succession of creative fiats, has been admitted, it is simply an unwar- 
ranted assumption to assert that it has now ceased. On either hypo- 
thesis, we have no reason to suppose that this is less the day of crea- 
tion than at any former period. There is nothing in either the 
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telluric or cosmic arrangements around us to indicate a cessation in 
any of the great processes, which have been in operation for thousands 
or even millions of years. As regards man, more especially, his indi- 
cations are rather of acceleration than retardation. Never before did 
savage races disappear so rapidly as at present ; a fact not slightly 
premonitory of the early appearance of higher types. Our entire 
experience of nature indicates that one end of the scale could not 
thus suffer without compensation at the other. It is the same with 
the larger types of her wild fauna, the lions, leopards, elephants, and 
tapirs of our vaster spaces of forest. These creatures merely await the 
reclamation of the wilderness to disappear. And are we to suppose 
that they will have no successors 1 Is there anything to indicate 
that nature is becoming impoverished in the wealth of her forms'! 
in her plastic power over jionderable matter 1 On the contrary, every- 
thing indicates the very reverse of this ; for, as the formative power 
of the mother over her offspring is in proportion to the development 
of her own nervous system, the mothers, human and brute, of to-day, 
are far more j>otent for the production of modified types, than the 
maternal element of previous geologic eras. 

Once more we fall back upon the fundamental idea underlying this 
whole subject, namely, the earth as a living and growing cosmic 
organism, and her flora and fauna as specialised organs, for the more 
effectual discharge of particular functions. Of this, the races and 
nations of men are a most important department ; in truth, as yet 
the most important. Nor must we, in such a connection, omit their 
constituent castes and individualities. A glance at society, as it 
exists in any civilised community, and more especially the complex 
communities of modern times, may suffice to convince any com- 
2)etent observer that humanity has in it all the elements needed for 
a stupendous expansion. The range from a dolt to a man of genius 
— from a porter to a poet — from a peasant to a philosopher, is such 
as exists in no other species, probably in no other genus. Again, all 
our experiences of nature, and, we may add, all our knowledge of the 
congruity ever finally established between the inner and the outer, 
the spiritual and the material, indicate that such discrepancies in 
mind must conclude in fully proportionate discrepancies of body. 
While humanity as a whole is germed, its special developments will of 
necessity be imperfect. As a collective organism, it is yet only in the 
process of specialisation. Most of its members are yet rudimentary. 
Like all other telluric productions, man, whether contemplated indi- 
vidually or collectively, is still embryonic, his social and organic con- 
ditions holding a most profound relation to each other. It is on 
this account that Negro society is simpler in its structure than that. 
vol. v. — no. xvm. T 
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of the Turanian race, while the social arrangements of the latter 
are less complex than those of Caucasian nations. But it is time we 
should conclude. The subject, as the reader may see, is yet far from 
being exhausted. It is too new and too grand, indeed, for any one 
man, or any generation of men, to exhaust. The evolution of organic 
existence involves the entire process of creation ; nature herself — 
that is, the material universe — being but an embryo in the womb of 
chaos. 

We have been led into these reflections by the prevalent tone of 
religious publications on the subject of anthropology and development, 
but more especially by a perusal of the brochure whose title appears at 
the head of the present paper. The author has been long and favourably 
known to the world of metaphysics and theology by his " a priori 
argument for the necessary existence and moral attributes of God," a 
work in which he manifests an ability for abstract reasoning together 
with a logical vigour and precision of thought which have unfortunately 
become somewhat rare in these latter ages of a posteriori fact and in- 
duction. These letters, then, of Scotland's greatest living dialectician 
to her most eminent literary divine, are not without significance as 
indications of the general tone of feeling on the science of man 
throughout North Britain. Perhaps the following abstract, which 
forms the conclusion of the introduction, will give our southern 
readers a clearer idea of the kind and degree of opposition to which 
anthropology is exposed in Scotland, than anything which we could 
pen in the way of description : — 

" One thing gives me unbounded satisfaction, the reflection, to wit, 
that as the Rev. George Gilfillan was the first, so he will likely be the 
last clergyman in Great Britain, who shall, without renouncing his 
connection with a Christian church, advocate or apologise for the 
hypothesis adverted to. I mean, of course, the hypothesis which 
draws one continuous or uninterrupted line — a line, however, always 
increasing in volume, as it advances through the ages and millions 
of ages, like the widening of an isosceles triangle proceeding from its 
apex or vortex — a line, I say, perfectly continuous, with old Father 
Monad at one end, in the guise of some very simple cell-vessel, or as 
one of your unaccountable vibrios perhaps ; and with man, man so 
infinite in faculty, at the other end. Only conditionally, however, as 
man is to disappear, to give place to his successor in the line of con- 
tinuity, and be replaced by some flying creature, bearing a relation 
to man, like that which the beautiful butterfly, disporting in the 
beams of the sun, bears to the ugly caterpillar which crawls on the 
under side of yonder cabbage-blade. Yes, Mi - . Gilfillan, as he is 
the first of the series of Developed Divines (a new sort of D.D.), so 
he will be the last. The whole line will happily be concentrated in 
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himself. And it is well for large numbers among our masses of church- 
goers that the evil should be so early stojjped, — that, in fine, it has 
been nipped in the very bud. Had the folly increased, and run the 
round of the pulpits occupied by men anxious to show how they are 
quite on a level with the highest science of the day, the consequences 
to the unhappy hebdomadal audiences — (too often, like droves of silly 
sheep, too ready to meekly follow the shepherds) — the consequences 
might have been most dismally calamitous. In virtue of a sec-saw in 
the development, we might have had a coming generation of reverted 
creatures, with ever more of the theftuous ape, or lecherous baboon — 
more of monkeyish cunning, at any rate, — and less and less of the 
man." 

It would thus seem that untrammelled freedom of inquiry as to 
the origin of man or his place in the scheme of creation, is regarded 
as forbidden to the ministers, and by implication, therefore, we pre- 
sume, to the elders and office-bearers of all the Scottish churches 
still within the pale of orthodoxy. What response they may afford to 
this demand on their unquestioning obedience we are not prepared to 
say. Suffice it, that while such ideas are generally prevalent, even 
among highly-educated and otherwise liberal-minded laymen, it is 
impossible for their clergy to enjoy that freedom of thought and 
manly liberty of utterance, which would seem of right the appanage 
of the scholar and the gentleman. 

But not to do injustice to our northern friends, who with that 
thoroughness which is one of their noblest characteristics, deeming 
anthropological studies, when pursued independently of biblical 
authority, a source of error, do not hesitate to say so, with a direct- 
ness from which we softer "Southrons" should perhaps weakly shrink 
• — not, we say, to be too severe upon them as if especial offenders, it 
must be admitted that there is just now, both north and south of the 
Border, a decided set of the theological current against anthropology 
and the hypothesis of development, which, by a strange conglomera- 
tion of ideas are apparently regarded as identical. That there are 
anthropologists who do not believe in development, and advocates of 
development not especially prone to the study of anthropology — that, 
in point of fact, the great majority of anthropologists regard any 
formal inquiry into the origin of man as still premature, is even 
unknown to the outside public and to our theological critics among 
them. But letting this pass, we may remark that this theological 
opposition need give us no serious concern. It is nothing new in 
the history of science. Once it was astronomy, then it was geology, 
and now it is anthropology which is considered so especially danger- 
ous and objectionable. But we need not fear; time will do for it 
what it has already accomplished for older and now less reprehensible 
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branches of investigation, and then it will excite no more doubt as to 
a clergyman's orthodoxy to find that he admits the possibly remote 
origin of man by a law of nature, than that he believes the sun to be 
the centre of the solar system. 



THE STRUGGLE OF MAN WITH NATURE* 



An English naturalist, Darwin, has attempted to explain in a very 
simple way the immense variety of animals and plants surrounding 
us, as being the result of constant changes in the course of long 
periods, by the straggle for existence, which causes, that in this 
struggle that which is imperfect perishes, whilst what is stronger and 
better survives. Although such an assumption of natural selection 
is insufficient to explain the gradual progress which natural science 
must assume in the formation of plants and animals, including man, 
still it is unquestionably one of the many causes which have effected a 
gradual development and great variation in all creatures of nature. 
Life in nature is not so peaceable as the sight of a fine landscape at 
sunset might lead us to believe. Contest and rivalry prevail univer- 
sally. Were not the vital force constantly called upon to resist, it 
would relapse into inactivity. Whatever is to persist must be in 
motion ; the stagnant water becomes a marsh, whilst the violent torrent 
tolerates no life and carries off rocks. 

Not animals only, plants also struggle with each other. Were not 
the weeds in our gardens being constantly destroyed, the wild growing 
plants would soon displace our nurselings ; thus, the heath and the 
forest would overspread our acres were they not kept at a proper dis- 
tance. In primitive forests, creepers surround the mighty trunk, and 
finally the parasite surrounding it like ivy, embraces only the dead 
trunk which it has suffocated. 

How many plants must perish in order that an animal might live, 
and how do animals limit their own number ! Herbivora become the 
booty of camivora, by which the latter become the protectors of the 
vegetable world ; if the carnivora are prevented from increasing, then 
the number of herbivora multiplies. Every living creature has its 
enemy. A butterfly caxises much destruction in the pine forests, as the 
caterpillar feeds on the leaves, but upon the birch tree lives its enemy 
the tailed wasp, which lays its eggs in that caterpillar, in the larvse of 

* Translation of a Lecture, delivered February 1, 18G7, at Diisseldorf, 
by Hermann Seliaat'hausen. 



